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of justif3Ting the ways of the unseen powers which are assumed
to be governing .human affairs. The earliest and most
simple attempts to account for evil are by assuming that the
gods must have in some mysterious way been offended;
whence comes the institution of the scapegoat so well known
in India in plagues of cholera, which embodies that idea
of expiation which has had such immense development in
the history of religions; and the various receipts for dis-
covering Jonah, the man with a contagious curse, not neces-
sarily, a moral offender, but onl}r one who has incurred the
divine wrath, who is also common throughout all Asia. Next
follows the advanced notion that 'this offence against the gods
is not only some insult or sacrilege, as when Ulysses killed the
sacred oxen, but is a moral sin, an offence against society of
which the gods take magisterial cognizance. Job's comforters
try hard to prove to him that he must be reaping the fruit of
his own guilt, and in all times the early theologian has made
desperate endeavours to connect misfortune with misconduct,
though often driven to explain the connection by references to
Ancestral stain, or to the hypothesis of something done in a
previous existence. But the more -vigorous and daring minds
rejected these subterfuges; and finding themselves landed in
the dilemma between the omnipotence and the perfect justice of
divinity, they solved it in different ways. Buddha held firmly
to moralit3r, threw over the gods altogether as iinmoral and
troublesome powers from which a philosopher has to escape as
fast as he can, and objected even to heaven as a final resting-
place, on the ground that you are never safe so long as you own
a sentient existence. Nothing but Nirvana, or being blown out
like a lamp, will set men finally be3rond the reach of the demon
who afflicts them with sensation. This teaching was, however,
a moral and metaphysical doctrine vastly above the heads of the
people; and practical common-sense Hinduism has never allowed
questions as to the moral character of the gods to be sufficient
reason for turning one's back on them or refusing to deal with
them. Phil osophers may have concluded privately that the gods
are dither incompetent or ill-disposed, a class of beings who must
be endured and ignored; but the people have always made the